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DISCUSSION. 


Merchamt.  I desire  to  obtain  your  signature  to  tins  petition 
to  our  Senator,  requesting  him  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the 
law  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars.  You  will  perceive  that 
it  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  substantial  and  in- 
fluential business  firms  of  this  city. 

Lawyer.  I have  read  the  petition  and  observe  that  it  fails 
to  state  any  reasons  why  that  law  should  be  repealed.  May  I 
ask  you  for  the  grounds  upon  which  you  solicit  my  signature  ? 

M.  I believe  that  you  are  in  favor  of  honest  money,  and  the 
standard  silver  dollars  which  the  Government  is  now  coining 
under  this  iniquitous  Bland  Act  are  dishonest  dollars,  worth 
but  80  cents  on  the  dollar,  while  they  are  forced  upon  us  at 
100  cents,  which  is  an  act  of  robbery  to  the  extent  of  20  per 
cent. 

L.  No  government  can  coin  any  money  that  will  at  all  times 
buv  a given  quantity  of  any  one  thing.  The  standard  dollar 
of  which  you  complain,  at  the  time  it  was  demonetized  in 
Avould  buy  102  cents  of  gold  bullion,  but  only  100  cents 
of  gold  coin.  To-day  it  may  be  able  to  buy  only  79  or  80 
cents  of  gold  bullion,  yet  will  still  buy  100  cents  of  gold 
coin.  Nearly  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  coin 
were  paid  by  the  South  and  West  alone  over  the  Sub- 
Treasury  counters  in  New  York  and  exchanged,  dollar 
for  dollar,  for  silver  certificates  redeemable  in  these 
standard  silver  dollars  between  the  passage  of  the  law  in 
question  and  January  1st,  1885,  and  these  exchanges 
ceased  only  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  circular 
order,  discontinued  them.  The  silver  dollar  will  buy  100 
cents  worth  of  meat,  or  flour,  or  fuel,  or  clothing.  It  will  pay 
100  cents  worth  of  taxes,  or  rent,  or  board.  If  you  owe  a note 
of  $10,000  ten  thousand  of  these  silver  dollars  will  pay  that 
note.  These  dollars  will  be  received  at  100  cents  each  in 
payment  for  any  kind  of  property  or  in  extinguishment  of  any 
species  of  debt  in  this  country,  including  import  duties  and 
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taxes  due  the  United  States  Government,  and  they  would  do. 
no  more  when  the  premium  was  in  favor  of  the  silver  dollar 
as  compared  with  gold  bullion.  Will  a gold  dollar  do  any- 
thing more  than  this  except  to  buy  more  gold  bullion  ? 

M.  No. 

L.  Then  where  is  the  dishonestv?  Who  is  robbed? 

M.  I understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  pay  the  Government 

( ...  bonds  with  silver  and  that  would  be  a robbery  of  the  widows 

and  orphans  whose  monies  are  invested  in  those  bonds,  which 
' it  was  ahvays  understood  were  to  be  paid  in  gold.  To  pay 

them  in  silver  will  be,  I insist,  to  pay  them  in  dishonest 
money. 

L.  Honest  money  is  the  money  of  the  contract,  the  mone 
I agreed  to  be  paid  and  agreed  to  be  received  at  the  time  the 

I obligation  of  payment  was  incurred.  What  you  say  about 

widows  and  orphans  i*eminds  me  that  it  has  always  been  a 
favorite  device  of  usurers  and  speculators  in  money  to  pre- 
tend solicitude  and  tender  consideration  for  the  poor  widows 
and  orphans  in  order  to  cover  out  of  sight  their  own  unworthy 
^ schemes  of  avarice.  Widows  and  orphans  who  have  money 

invested  in  United  States  bonds  bearing  interest  are  not  poor, 

1 nor  are  they  the  objects  of  pity. 

: Permit  me  to  illustrate  my  idea  of  honest  money,  as  con- 

' trusted  with  dishonest  money,  by  an  instance  in  the  history  of 

the  United  States  bonds  of  which  you  speak. 

' The  Act  which  authorized  the  issuance  of  $500,000,000 

' bonds  provided,  in  its  first  section,  for  the  issuance  of  legal - 

t tender  notes,  and  that  tliev  should  also  be  lawful  money  and 

' a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 

within  the  United  State.s,  except  for  duties  on  imports  and  in- 
']  terest  upon  bonds  and  notes  which  should  be  payable  in  coin, 

and  that  they  should  be  received  the  same  as  coin  at  their  par 
value  in  payment  for  any  loans  that  might  thereafter  be  sold 
or  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  might  be 
reissued  from  time  to  time  as  the  public  interest  required. 
The  second  section  of  that  Act  provided  for  the  bonds  afore- 
said, and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  dispose  of 
the  same  at  any  time  at  the  market  value  thereof  for  lawful 
moiiev,  the  coin  of  the  United  States  or  Treasurv  notes. 
: Those  bonds  were,  in  fact,  disposed  of  for  lawful  money — i.  e., 
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• greenbacks,  then  worth  but  40,  50,  or  60  cents  on  the  Oollar 
in  coin. 

In  1869,  Congress,  at  the  urgent  and  organized  request  of 
the  capitalists  and  bond-holders,  and  under  the  specious  title 
of  “An  Act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  of  the  United 
“ States,”  enacted  a law  pledging  the  faith  of  the  nation  to 
pay  those  bonds  in  coin.  That,  I conceive,  was  an  act  of  dis- 
honesty and  provided  for  a dishonest  payment,  for  the  reason 
that  it  altered  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  wiped  out  the 
right  of  the  people  to  discharge  that  obligation  with  lawful 
money — greenbacks — which  was  not  only  the  money  of  the 
contract,  but  the  precise  kind  of  money  the  bond-holders  paid 
to  the  Government  for  them,  and  left  the  payment  to  be 
legally  made  only  in  coin,  which  w'as  at  a large  premium  over 
legal  tenders.  If  I agree  with  you  for  the  purchase  of  1,000 
yards  of  silk,  36  inches  will  make  an  honest  yard  ; that  will 
be  the  yard  of  the  contract.  But,  if  after  making  the  contract, 
I conspire  with  your  agent,  and  in  fulfilling  that  contract  he 
delivers  to  me  40  inches  to  the  yard,  that,  I contend,  will  be  a 
dishonest  yard.  I cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any  question 
about  the  right  to  pay  the  bonds  with  silver  dollars.  The 
terms  written  in  the  bonds  provide  for  such  payment  and 
specify  the  quality  of  coin  to  be  as  those  dollars  are  coined. 

M.  Mr.  Horace  White,  of  The  Evening  Post,  in  his  review  of 
Senator  Beck’s  speech,  says  : “ There  never  was  a time  when 
“ the  Government  could  have  paid  more  than  a small  fraction 
“ of  the  bonds  in  greenbacks  without  printing  additional 
“ greenbacks  specially  for  the  purpose.”  And,  moreover,  I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  the  United  States  had  coined  but 
eight  millions  of  silver  dollars  prior  to  1873,  and  that,  there- 
fore, capitalists  concluded,  and  were  justified  in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  as  the  coinage  of  these  dollars  had  ceased,  the 
bonds  would  be  paid  in  gold  coin. 

L.  There  is  no  force  in  that  argument.  First,  as  to  the 
ability  to  pay  those  bonds  in  greenbacks,  the  only  limitation 
upon  that  right  I ever  heard  stated  was  a contention  by  the 
bond-holders  at  the  time  that  there  was  an  implied  agreement 
gathered  from  concurrent  legislation  that  the  volume  of  legal 
tenders  should  not  exceed  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ; 
but  there  Avas  the  right  to  reissue  these  notes,  given  by  the 
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terms  of  the  Act,  and  the  Government,  from  its  large  income, 
Avould  have  been,  in  fact  was,  able  to  pay  a very  large  part  of 
those  boiids  with  legal  tenders,  because  it  had  the  same  rigid 
which  a bank  or  an  individual  Avould  have  enjoyed  under 
similar  circumstances  to  buv  the  greenbacks  at  a discount 
Avith  gold  and  pay  the  bonds.  I A'entilre  to  say  that  the  most 
pious  man  on  Wall  street,  Avith  the  opportunity  to  buy  the 
bonds  Avhen  issued  with  legal  tenders,  Avorth  50  cents  on  the 
dollar,  if  he  possessed  only  gold,  did  not  scruple  about  selling 
it  for  greenbacks  Avith  which  he  bought  twice  the  amount  of 
bonds  he  could  haA’e  bought  with  his  gold. 

Second.  The  contention  that  but  eight  millions  of  sih’er 
dollars  having  been  coined  at  the  time  the  great  debt  of  the 
United  States  Avas  contracted,  it  could  not  haA*e  been  expected 
that  the  debt  Avoxild  be  paid  in  sih^er,  is  flippant. 

The  total  gold  coinage  of  the  United  States  from  1793  to 
and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  Avas 
8845,836,591  ; the  debt  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  Avas  : 


Interest  bearing 8*2,332,331,207 

Non-interest  bearing 439,969,874 

Total  indebtedness $2,772,301,081 


So  that,  if  the  United  States  had  owned  on  that  dav  every  dol- 
lar  in  gold  it  eAer  coined,  it  Avould  not  haA'e  had  one-third 
enough  to  pay  the  public  debt. 

But  the  weakness  of  the  argument  a'ou  ury[e  becomes  more 
painfulH  apparent  Avhen  it  is  remembered  that  the  eiitire 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  sih’er  from  1793  to  1877,  inclusive, 
in  our  mints,  Avas  : 


Gold $1,0.35,958,675.00 

Silver 2.37,163,116.00 

Total $1,273,121,791.00 


Less  than  half  the  public  debt,  June  30,  1866. 

Further.  The  total  coinage,  including  the  b*actional  coins 
up  to  and  including  the  year  1877,  was  $1,286,037,189.45  ; so 
that  every  cent,  gold,  sih'er,  subsidiary,  nickel  and  copper 
coined  by  the  GoA*ernment  from  1793  to  1877,  inclusive,  Avas 
not  enough  to  pay  one-half  the  public  debt  OAving  in  1866,  and 
if  an  argument  is  to  be  draAvn  from  lack  of  sih’er  coinage  that 
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the  debt  was  not  to  be  paid  in  silver,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
it  could  be  argued  that  we  did  not  intend  to  pay  the  debt  at 
all ; for  there  was  not  half  enough  coin  in  the  hands  of  both 
Government  and  people  to  pay  it. 

M.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Government  has  the  right  to 
pay  the  bonds  in  silver,  do  you  contend  that  this  80-cent 
clipped  dollar  is  an  honest  dollar,  when  every  other  nation 
but  ours  puts  100  cents  to  the  dollar  in  its  silver  coins  ? And 
are  we  not  injuring  our  credit  as  a nation  by  coining  and  pay- 
ing out  these  debased  dollars  ? 

L.  You  certainly  will  withdraw  your  statement  concerning 
the  coinage  of  other  nations  when  you  learn,  as  you  will  if  you 
investigate  for  facts,  that  it  is  not  true,  and  you  will  find  an 
answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  we  are  discrediting  our- 
selves when  you  further  learn  that  what  the  newspapers  call  the 
“clipped,”  “debased”  and  “dishonest”  dollar  contains  more 
silver  relatively  to  gold  thaji  any  other  silver  coin  in  the 
world,  excepting  our  trade  dollars,  which  are  not  now  legal 
tender. 

M.  If  what  you  say  proves  to  be  true  my  anti-silver  coinage 
views  will  siirelv  shrink,  and  I will  feel  that  I have  been 
posing  somewhat  absurdly,  because  I have  certainly  been  led, 
by  the  constantly  reiterated  statements  of  the  New  York 
papers,  to  believe  that  these  Bland  dollars  are  depreciated 
and  inferior  coins  when  compared  with  the  silver  coinage  of 
the  world. 

L.  No  nation  ]mts  one  hundred  cents  to  the  dollar  in  its 
silver  coin,  one  very  sufficient  reason  being  that  nothing  has 
ever  as  yet  been  discovered  that  will  keep  gold  and  silver,  or 
gold  and  anything  else,  in  exact  relative  values.  After  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  mines  of  Russia,  of,  Australia,  and  of 
California,  according  to  the  units  then  established  by  law, 
silver  coin  became  the  superior  in  value  of  gold  coin,  because 
the  price  of  gold  bullion  was  affected  by  the  productions  from 
these  mines  which  began  to  come  in  large  quantities  after 
1850,  and  so  it  has  been  and  always  will  be  impossible  to 
maintain  an  unchanging,  fixed  ratio  of  value  between  the  two 
metals.  Silver  is  coined  in  different  countries  at  different 
ratios.  In  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Greece  and  Spain  it  is  coined  at  15.1  ounces  of  silver  to  1 
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ounce  of  gold  ; in  England,  14.28  to  1 ; in  Portugal,  14.9  to  1 ; 
in  the  Scandinavian  States,  14.88  to  1 ; in  Austria-Hungary, 
15.3  to  1 ; in  Russia  and  India,  15  to  1.  All  of  this  silver  is 
legal  tender  and  fulh"  invested  with  the  debt-paying  power. 
In  some  countries  its  function  as  a legal  tender  is  limited  as 
to  amount,  in  others  it  is  full  legal  tender,  but  it  is  money  in 
all.  If  governments  did  not  establish  the  debt-paying  power 
of  money  its  acceptance  would  be  ojDtional.  In  Germany  and 
the  Latin  States  15.1  oi^nces  of  silver  will  pay  as  much  and  buy 
as  much  as  1 ounce  of  gold.  In  Russia  and  India  15  ounces 
of  silver  will  buy  and  pay  as  much  as  1 ounce  of  gold,  and  so 
on  with  all  the  rest. 

These  standard  silver  dollars  which  yoiir  newspapeis  say 
are  “ clipped,”  are  coined  at  the  ratio  of  15.98  to  1.  In  other 
words,uearlyl6  ounces  here  are  paid  for  1 ounce  of  gold.  I will 
have  to  trouble  you  to  state  some  other  reason  before  I can 
sign  your  petition. 

H.  I will  state  another,  and  I take  it  from  the  President’s 
Message,  from  the  speeches  of  Senator  McPherson  and  Repre- 
sentative Hewitt,  as  also  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuiy  and  the  editorials  of  the  Neio  York  Times,  Even- 
iiK/  Fust  and  cognate  journals,  and  fortified  with  such  high 
authorities,  I feel  confident  of  its  potency.  It  is  this  : That 
nnless  we  cease  the  coinage  of  these  silver  dollars  they  will 
drive  gold  out  of  the  country,  as  the  cheaper  money  always 
drives  out  the  dearer  money.  The  President  says  in  his  Mes- 
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“ History  demonstrates  that  the  point  is  easily  reached  in 
“ the  attempt  to  lloat,  at  the  same  time,  two  sorts  of  money  of 
“ different  grades  of  excellency,  when  the  better  will  cease  to 
“ be  in  circulation.  *****  So,  if  this  silver  coinage 
“ be  continued  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  gold  and  its 
“ equivalent  will  abandon  the  field  of  circulation  to  silver 
“ alone.” 

L.  The  same  argument  Avas  made  and  urged  against  the 
passage  of  the  Bland  Act.  Examine  the  facts  and  see  whether 
it  has  proven  to  be  true.  It  is  an  old  rule  acceiDted  by  nearly 
all  writers  on  Political  Economy,  and  is  called  “ Gresham’s 
“ Law  or  Theorum.”  If  it  is  a well-founded  rule,  why 
has  it  so  utterly  failed  to  exert  its  force  ? Why  have  we 
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not  as  yet  seen  some  indication  of  its  effects  ? AVe  re- 


sumed the  coinage  of  silver  and  made  it  legal-tender  seven 
years  ago.  During  this  period  the  volume  of  silver  coin  has 
swollen  from  8106,573,803  to  1307,658,827  on  November  1, 
1885.  According  to  the  contention  of  those  whom  you  quote, 
that  ought  to  have  displaced  and  driven  out  of  the  country  at 
least  an  equal  amount  of  gold.  The  reverse,  however,  has 
taken  place.  On  January  1,  1879,  biit  a few  months  after  the 
Bland  Act  became  a law,  the  amount  of  gold  and  bullion  in 
the  country  was  $278,310,126  ; on  the  first  day  of  NoA'ember, 
1885,  the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  country  was 
$586,727,787.  It  had  more  than  doubled  in  six  years.  During 
the  year  just  passed  it  was  silver  that  went  abroad  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $13,835,220  in  excess  of  imports  ; and  it  was  gold  that 
came  in  to'the  extent  of  $8,397,887  in  excess  of  exports.  (Page 
63,  Comptroller’s  Report.) 

M.  In  view  of  these  facts  why  is  it  that  the  President  and 
these  other  well-informed  authorities  state  this  rule  with  so 
much  positiveness  ? 

L.  Because  most  people  accept  as  historical  truths  the 
theories  which  have  been  written,  from  lime  to  time,  by 
writei’s  on  Political  Economy,  ignoring  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
English  writers  upon  this  subject  have  written  in  defence  of, 
and  to  support  the  English  system. 

Most  of  the  writers  in  this  country  are  school  teachers,  who 
regard  anything  they  have  read  in  ancient  works  as  aiithorita- 
tive,  and  who  have  almost  literally  copied  and  imported 
English  theories  of  finance  into  the  colleges  of  this  country. 
They  take  no  heed  of  facts  that  fail  to  support  these  theories, 
and  instead  of  adjusting  a system  of  finance  to  our  conditions 
and  surroundings,  accommodated  to  our  growth  and  develop- 
ment, they  waste  their  efforts  in  trying  to  fit  the  cmintry  intr> 
the  theory.  With  them  it  is  as  it  was  with  the  Chatham  street 
clothier  who,  when  told  that  a coat  into  which  he  was  vainly 
striving  to  squeeze  a boy  was  too  small,  insisted  that  “ Dere’s 
“noting  der  matter  mit  der  coat,  der  boy  ish  too  pig.” 

No  better  illustration  of  what  I have  said  can  be  furnished 
than  the  very  point  in  discussion,  and  when  you  learn  the 
origin  and  scope  of  “ Gresham’s  Law,”  and  discern  its  entire 
want  of  relevancy  you  will,  I believe,  agree  with  me  in  saying 
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that  the  attempt  to  make  that  ancient  saw  do  service  in  the 
present  instance  evinces  poverty  in  argument.  I must  ask 
your  permission  to  make  a brief  excursion  into  ancient  history 
in  order  that  we  may  discover  this  rule  of  Gresham’s  and 
understand  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants 
of  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  made  or 
^ negotiated  at  Antwerp  large  loans  of  money  to  the  Crown 

Government  under  Elizabeth.  Until  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
the  coin  of  England  had  been  struck  by  a process  handed 
<lo'wn  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Silver  was  the  current 
monev  of  the  realm.  The  metal  was  divided  with  shears 
and  afterwards  shaped  and  stamped  by  the  hammer.  So 
much  was  left  to  the  eve  and  hand  of  the  workman  that  it 
necessarily  happened  that  some  pieces  contained  more  and 
some  less  than  the  just  quantity  of  silver  ; few  pieces  were  ex- 
actly round  and  the  rims  were  not  marked.  To  clip  this  coin 
became  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud, 
and  during  Elizabeth’s  time,  because  of  this  debasement  by 
t i the  clippers,  and  because  of  her  father’s  debasement  of  the 

gold  coin  current  in  foreign  exchange,  the  credit  of  England 
became  impaired  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world  where 
the  Queen  sought  to  borrow  money.  The  Queen  asked  advice 
from  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who,  among  other  things,  wrote : 
“ It  may  please  Your  Majesty  to  understand  that  the  first 
“ occasion  of  the  fall  of  exchange  did  grow  by  the  King’s 
“ Majesty,  your  late  father,  in  debasing  his  coin  from  6 ounces 
“ to  three  ounces  fine.  Whereuiion,  the  exchange  fell  from  26 
“ shillings  8d.  to  13  shillings  4d.,  which  was  the  occasion  that 
“ all  your  fine  gold  was  conveyed  out  of  your  realm.” 

' It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  go  back  so  far  to  find 

authority  for  this  very  obvious  truth,  that  of  two  coins  of  the 
same  metal,  purporting  to  be  the  same  unit,  performing  the 
same  functions  of  payment  in  a given  country,  one  fifty  per 
cent,  lighter  than  the  other,  the  cheaper  will  drive  out  the 
dearer. 

Subsequently,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  there  was 
a verification  of  this  truth  stated  by  Gresham,  applicable  to 
! the  other  metal  silver.  A mill  was  set  uj?  in  the  Tower  of 

' London.  This  mill  was  worked  b}'  a horse  and  turned  out 
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coins  that  were  of  circular  form,  the  ecl^'es  iuscrihed  with  a 
legeucl,  and  containing  the  required  quantum  of  silver.  But 
these  milled,  full-weighted  coins  were  given  hy  law  no  greater 
function  of  payment  than  the  old  clipped  and  hammered  coins 
which  were  suffered  to  remain  in  circulation.  To  quote 
Macauley  ; “ The  horse  in  the  Tower  still  paced  his  rounds. 

“ Fresh  wagon  loads  of  choice  money  still  came  forth  from 
“ the  mill,  and  still  they  vanished  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 

“ Great  masses  were  melted  down ; great  masses  were 
“ hoarded ; but  scarcely  one  new  piece  was  to  be  found  in 
“ the  till  of  a shop  or  the  leathern  bag  which  the  farmer 
“ carried  home  after  the  cattle  fair.”  The  most  rigorous 
punishments  were  imposed  for  the  offence  of  clipping  the 
coin.  Terrible  examples  were  made  at  the  Old  Bailey.  One 
morning  seven  men  were  hanged  and  a woman  burned  for 
clipping  the  coin.  Certain  officers  were  empowered  to  search 
for  bullion.  If  bullion  was  found  on  a man’s  premises  the 
burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never  been  part  of  the  money 
of  the  realm  was  thrown  on  the  owner.  Yet  the  shears  of 
the  clipper  were  constantly  at  work.  Some  experiments  in 
weighing  large  sums  in  coin  paid  in  to  the  Government  re- 
sulted in  showing  that  the  coin  had  been  clipped  so  as 
to  be  fifty  per  cent,  short- weight. 

This  is  the  rule — the  theorum  of  Gresham — that  gold  coins, 
fifty  per  cent,  short  weight,  w-ill  drive  out  of  circulation  full- 
weighted  gold  coins,  where  both  are  allowed  the  same  func- 
tions of  payment;  that  clipped,  hammered,  fifty  per  cent, 
short-weighted  silver  coins,  performing  the  same  functions 
of  payment  allowed  to  full-weighted  milled  silver  coins,  will 
drive  out  the  full- weighted  coins ; and  this  truth,  generalized 
by  McLeod  and  other  English  writers  into  the  phrase  that 
“ bad  money  always  drives  good  money  out  of  circulation, 
“ while  good  money  will  not  drive  out  bad  money,”  has,  from 
time  to  time,  been  invoked  by  writers  of  all  grades  to  do  ser- 
vice in  supporting  some  vei’y  untruthful  theories.  I must 
allow  an  important  exception,  however.  Jevous  (page  84) 
says  : 

» “ Gresham’s  remarks  referred  to  one  kind  of  metal.” 

It  has  been  reserved,  however,  for  a Harvard  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  in  a recent  publication,  to  go  back  400 
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years  before  Christ,  and  find  authority  for  “ Gresham's  Law” 
in  the  works  of  Aristophanes,  a writer  of  comic  and  obscene 
verses  which  amused  the  youth  and  disgusted  the  sages  of 
Athens  in  the  times  of  Socrates,  Demosthenes  and  Euripedes. 
And  so  deeply  is  he  impressed  with  it  that  he  has  exalted  it 
upon  a pedestal  above  tlie  title  page  of  his  book  and  fallen 
down  to  worship  it.  In  his  text  he  brings  into  play  this  the- 
orem of  Gresham  at  stated  intervals,  claiming  for  it  more 
potency  in  the  expulsion  of  gold  from  a country  than  want  of 
inhabitants,  wars,  famines,  failures  of  crops,  or  kindred  mis- 
fortunes. He  seriously  says  that  the  paper  money  issued 
during  our  war,  and  which  did  not  come  into  existence  until 
it  was  found  there  was  no  specie  to  circulate,  brought  Gresh- 
am’s Law  into  operation  and  drove  gold  and  silver  out  of  this 
country  and  kept  it  out.  The  facts  that  specie  disappeaied 
so  rapidly  that  on  December  28,  1861,  the  banks  had  only 
$29,300,000  of  it,  and  on  that  day  were  forced  to  suspend 
specie  payments,  and  that  the  legal-tender  paper  money  Act 
was  not  passed  until  February  25, 1862.  are  of  no  consequence 
to  this  writer  because  they  would  take  down  his  idol  and  des- 
k]  troy  his  pet  theory.  Why,  the  most  verdant  freshman  in  Har- 

vard College  couid  have  informed  the  Professor  that  gold 
began  to  flee  almost  simultaneously  with  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter  ; that  with  armies  in  the  field  taken  from  all 
branches  of  productive  employment ; with  the  raising  of 
cotton,  rice,  corn,  wheat  and  other  principal  exportable  com- 
modities entirely  suspended,  we  were  buying  from  the  world 
and  were  producing  nothing  to  sell  for  gold  or  siBer.  This  is 
a fair  specimen  of  the  “ history  ” which  “ demonstrates  that 
“ the  continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  will  compel  gold 
> “to  abandon  the  field  of  circulation.” 

. To  disinter  this  worm-eaten  theorem,  obscured  with  the  rot 

and  cobwebs  of  twenty-three  centuries,  and  seek  to  rescue  it 
from  oblivion  by  the  retouchings  of  modern  writers  to  prop  it 
up  in  combat  with  the  hard  facts,  figures  and  logic  of  the  19th 
century,  and  prove  by  it  that  our  silver  dollars  of  uuifoim 
weight,  shape,  size  and  embellishment,  coined  in  the  mills  of 
to-day  are  of  the  class  with  the  obolus,  sometimes  brass,  other 
times  silver,  which  passed  current  in  Athens  400  yeais  befoie 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  coined  that  tempted  Judas 
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Iscariot,  or  with  the  clipped,  hammered  coins  of  the  11th 
century,  that  were  fifty  per  cent,  short  of  the  weight  they 
purported  to  cany,  and  will  receive  similar  treatment,  verges 
very  closely  iipon  the  ridiculous  and  is  a larger  draft  upon  the 
credulity  of  this  generation  than  will  ever  be  honored. 

M.  lYill  not  foreign  countries  dump  their  cheap  silver  upon 
us  and  carry  away  our  gold  ? I have  read  that  it  will  be  so. 
Secretary  Manning,  in  his  report  this  day  published,  in 
answer  to  the  resolution  of  tie  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
says  that  unless  we  cease  coining  these  silver  dollars  the  bulk 
of  our  $550,000,000  in  gold  will  be  released  to  Europe  and  the 
silver  of  Europe  will  be  released  to  this  country  to  compete 
with  the  silver  of  our  mines  in  a race  for  ]>assage  through  our 
mints. 

L.  The  Secretary  has  evidently  been  reading  history  of  the 
kind  I have  already  described.  Look  at  the  facts  in  the  case. 
For  what  will  gold  go  td^road?  It  will  surely  not  go  for 
silver,  because,  as  we  have  already  seen,  silver  is  dearer  in 
Europe  than  it  is  here.  Every  kind  of  silver  is  higher  in 
Europe,  higher  in  India,  higher  in  every  country  on  tht' 
earth  than  ^t  is  here,  whether  coined,  manufactured  or  bul- 
lion silver.  The  florin  of  Austria  is  worth  at  home  48 
cents  in  gold,  but  here  it  is  only  worth  87  cents.  The 
rupee  of  India  is  worth  47  cents  in  Jndia,  here  but  35 
cents.  The  yen  in  Japan  is  worth  99  cents,  here  but  81  cents. 
France  has  a stock  of  silver  worth  at  home  .$553,000,000 
(some  authorities  place  it  higher).  If  she  should  withdraw 
it  and  send  it  here  it  would  be  worth  $401,000,000 ; she 
would  lose  $152,000,000.  Belgium  has  a stock  of  silver 
worth  at  home  $54,000,000  and  worth  here  $40,0(0,000  ; slie 
would  lose  $14,000,000.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Greece  and  Spain, 
coininig  at  the  same  relative  value,  would  lose  $24,000,000 ; 
Austria  would  lose  $18,000,00,  and  India  would  lose  $285,000,- 
000.  Do  you  still  believe  that  these  countries  will  withdraw 
their  silver  from  circulation  and  dump  it  here  when  it  cannot 
be  done  without  a loss  to  them  of  more  than  $490,000,000  ? 
Observe  how  preposterous  is  this  proposition.  It  presup- 
poses that  these  countries  where  every  15.^-  ounces  of  silver  is 
worth  1 ounce  of  gold  will  bring  it  here  and  sell  19.]  ounces 
for  1 of  gold  and  lose  4 ounces  of  silver  in  every  1 of  gold. 
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(The  annual  average  value  of  a gold  dollar  in  silver  bullion 
having  last  year  been  451.9  grains  of  full  silver,  or  1 ounce  of 
gold  equal  to  19]  ounces  of  silver.)  India  is  the  largest  owner 
of  silver,  and  to  verify  this  absurd  predictioft  she  must  needs 
withdraw  her  $1,300,090,000  and  dump  it  down  upon  us  at 
19]  ounces  of  silver  for  1 ounce  of  gold  when  15  ounces  of  sil- 
ver at  home  will  buy  1 ounce  of  gold.  And  she  is  expected 
to  do  all  this  at  a loss  of  $285,000,000. 

Our  gold  dollar,  the  equivalent  in  value  of  451.9  grains  of 
silver,  is  worth  100  cents  here  ; it  is  worth  79^®jj^  cents  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Latin  States ; 72]  cents  in  Portugal ; 76]  cents 
in  the  Scandinavian  States  ; cents  in  Austria-Hungary  ; 

77^2_  cents  in  Russia,  and  73]  cents  in  England.  Gold  will 
purchase  more  silver  here  than  in  any  other  country,  and  sil- 
ver will  purchase  more  gold  there  than  it  will  here.  "We  may 
rest  assured,  therefore,  that  gold  will  not  go  to  exchange  for 
silver,  and  silver  will  not  come  here  to  exchange  for  gold. 
451.09  grains  of  silver,  which  is  worth  $1  here,  is  worth  by  the 
laws  of  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Greece,  Switzerland 
and  the  Netherlands,  $1  25  ; in  Russia,  $1.30  ; Scandinavian 
States,  $1.30  ; Portugal,  $1.38  ; Austria-Hungaiy,  $1.27,  and 
England,  $1.36. 

These  facts  ought  to  allay  all  fears  about  the  exodus  of  gold 
and  the  silver  dumping  business.  If  war,  failure  of  crops,  or 
any  similar  disaster  overtakes  us  and  prevents  production, 
both  gold  and  silver  will  be  drawn  from  us  until  we  resume 
producing. 

M.  You  sp)eak  of  coined  silver.  lYhat  about  manufactured 
and  bullion  silver  ? 

L.  Manufactured  silver  is  more  valuable  than  coined  silver. 
A plain  silver  pitcher  is  worth  five  times  the  value  of  the  sil- 
ver it  contains,  and  when  highly  ornamented,  is  ten  times  as 
valuable  in  most  cases.  So  that  we  need  no  danger  signal  in 
that  direction.  As  to  silver  bullion,  last  year’s  production  is 
estimated  at  its  coinage  value  at  $115,000,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  $45,000,000  annually  goes  into  the  arts  ; that  leaves  $70,- 
000,000  for  the  coinage  of  the  world.  India  takes  on  an  aver- 
age, and  has  for  twenty  years,  about  $20,000,000  per  annum. 
This  leaves  $50,000,000,  which  we  could  coin  and  keep  at  par 
if  we  had  it  all.  But  everv  vear  there  is  some  silver  coined 
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by  otlier  governnieuts.  Out  of  $90,000,000  coined  in  1884,  we 
coined  but  $28,000,000.  But  if  all  the  mints  in  tlie  world  save 
ours  were  closed,  we  could  coin  the  world’s  product  and  keep 
it  at  par  witli  gokl  so  long  as  tlie  two  metals  are  produced  in 
proportions  of  so  nearly  the  same  value.  The  productions  of 
the  two  metals  have  kept  near  each  other  for  centuries.  The 
last  year’s  product  of  gold  was  $95,000,000,  while  silver  was 
$115,000,000  ; but  gold,  in  the  circulation  of  the  world,  is  yet 
$800,000,000  more  than  silver.  Besides  the  demand  for  the 
consumption  of  both  metals  in  the  arts  is  annually  increasing. 
We  will  never  be  deluged  with  silver  bullion  from  any 
country,  because  it  is  cheaper  here  than  elsewhere. 

Of  the  $115,000,000  produced  in  1884,  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Bolivia  produced  more  than  $100,000,000,  and 
after  consuming  what  they  wanted  for  home  piu'poses,  they  ex- 
ported the  balance  to  hunt  higher  markets. 

Assuming,  what  I by  no  means  admit  to  be  true,  that  a 
great  influx  of  silver  would  injure  us,  where  is  it  to  come 
from  ? If  silver  will  not  come  here  for  gold,  then  what  will 
gold  go  for?  It  will  not  go  for  cotton.  We  ship  $250,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  every  year.  We  produce  a surplus  of  cotton 
and  consequently  it  is  cheaper  here  than  elsewhere.  Gold 
will  not  go  for  cotton  ; it  will  not  go  abroad  for  wheat ; it  will 
not  go  for  petroleum  ; it  will  not  go  for  provisions.  Then  for 
what  will  it  go  ? It  will  certainly  not  go  as  a gift.  If  it  is 
sent  away  something  must  be  exchanged  for  it.  It  can  only 
go  for  such  articles  as  are  produced  at  a less  cost  in  other 
countries  than  here,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar  and  manufac- 
tures. We  import  seven  or  eight  hundred  millions  of  such 
commodities,  but  does  gold  go  to  pay  for  them?  We  know 
that  it  does  not,  because  we  pay  for  them  with  commodities 
which  they  want  and  which  we  produce  cheaper  than  they  do. 
We  pay  for  all  our  imports  Avith  the  commodities  we  export, 
and  then  have  a surplus  of  a hundred  or  more  millions,  which 
we  apply  to  our  foreign  debt. 

No  evidence  can  be  produced  showing  that  gold  will  leaA^e 
the  country  as  a consequence  of  silver  coinage,  even  if  the  law 
alloAved  free  coinage  of  that  metal,  which  it  does  not.  Gold  is 
directed  in  its  moA^ements  by  the  sam(i  inflexible  laws  that 
direct  the  movement  of  cotton,  wheat  and  corn.  It  ahvays 
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o’oes  from  tli6  lowest  to  the  liij^liest  market  for  itself,  and  from 
the  highest  to  the  loAvest  market  for  the  commodities  for 
Avhich  it  is  to  be  exchanged.  Gold  has  been  coming  to  us 
from  foreign  countries  to  buy  Avheat  and  cotton  .and  proAis- 
ions,  because  they  Avere  cheaper  here  than  in  Europe.  M ill 
you  kindly  state  any  additional  reason  you  may  have  with 
Avhich  to  influence  my  signature  to  your  petition  ? 

M.  The  principal  foreign  countries  Avith  which  we  trade  use 
only  gold,  Avhich  is  an  international  money,  and  our  adoption 
of  the  gold  standard  is  necessary  to  our  dealing  with  them. 

L.  It  must  be  conceded  that  Avhere  money  passes  in  foreign 
trade  gold  is  demanded  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  only  the  balances  that  remain  after  the  year  s dealings 
betAveen  tAVO  countries  that  require  to  be  paid  in  specie.  For 
six  years  past,  Avith  the  exception  of  one  year,  the  balances 
liaA^e  been  in  our  faA’or  to  the  extent  of  about  8100,000,000  pei 
annum,  and  the  money  was  due  to  us. 

M.  But  suppose  these  balances  to  be  against  us  and  pay- 
ment to  be  required,  as  you  admit,  in  gold,  what  then  ? 

L.  The  laAv  you  seek  to  repeal  does  not  demonetize  gold, 
nor  does  it  discourage  the  use  of  gold  in  any  Avay  ; on  the  con- 
trary, by  keeping  a full  supply  of  silA^er  in  circulation  more 
gold  can  be  spared  for  the  use  of  foreign  commerce.  More- 
over : “ No  one  will  deny  that  the  demonetization  of  sih'er 
“ Avould  stop  silver  mining,  but  the  fact  that  it  Avill  also  stop 
“ one  of  the  principal  supplies  of  gold  is  not  geuer.ally  under- 
“ stood.  Most  of  the  great  silver  mines  of  the  world  contain 
“ a large  percentage  of  gold.  The  aA’erage  amount  of  gold  in 
“ the  ores  of  the  Comstock  exceeds  forty  per  cent,  of  their 
“ A'alue.  If  sih’er  mining  is  stopped  it  Avill  not  pay  to  work 
“ the  so-called  silver  mines  for  gold  alone.”— (Supplemental 
Pamphlet  of  Hon.  Win.  M.  SteAvart,  of  Nevada.) 

Supposing  the  balance  to  be  against  us,  as  you  suggest,  then 
eA'en  if  the  importers  had  to  pay  a premium  for  sterling  bills 
to  pay  this  balance,  what  would  be  their  loss  compared  ^ to 
that  of  the  general  public  Avhich  Avould  follow  the  striking 
down  of  one  of  the  great  metals  which  has  sustained  all  com- 
merce, foreign  and  domestic,  while  plunging  the  country  into 
all  the  evils  of  contraction  ? With  exchange  against  us  the 
import  trade  Avould  sufter  some  disadvantage  ; but  Avith  an 
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iiljuiKlanee  of  silver  ami  certificates  represeutini^  silver  in 
active  circulation,  business  would,  nevertheless,  be  prosper- 
ous and  prices  well  maintained.  We  could  v/ell  spare  the 
gold  necessary  to  settle  our  balances.  But  siippose  we  had 
no  money  but  this  $550,000,000  in  gold,  how  much  more  ruin- 
ous would  it  be  to  all  the  interests  of  our  people  to  send  one- 
fifth  of  it  abroad  annually  Avith  nothing  to  take  its  place? 
The  aggregate  of  our  foreign  trade  is  about  $1,500,000,000  ; 
but  who  can  estimate  tlie  value  of  our  A ast  domestic  trade  ? 
Our  manufactures  and  agricultural  products  combined  exceed 
eitrht  billions  of  dollars,  and  hoAv  often  these  vast  values 
change  hands  Avho  can  tell  ? 

This  exacts  our  first  and  most  careful  consideration ; the 
welfare  and  convenience  of  this  "rand  hive  of  industrv  de- 
mands  first  to  be  consulted  by  us  in  the  adjustment  of  this 
very  important  question.  Beflect  but  a moment.  To  destroy 
silver  money  is  to  lea^n  us  with  biit  a limited  supply  of  gold 
as  the  basis  of  our  credit  and  the  medium  of  exchange  in  all 
transactions.  Thus,  all  the  industries,  all  property  and  all 
rewards  of  labor  will  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  gold,  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  in 
the  country,  leaving  our  fortunes  the  foot-ball  of  the  foreign 
i traders  and  dealers  in  money.  Under  such  a system  the  least 

I prosperity  cannot  come  without  it  brings  the  immediate  cause 

; of  adversity,  for  prosperity  or  more  bidders  for  American 

' labor  leads  to  higher  prices  of  American  productions.  The 

foreign  trader  then  finds  it  cheaper  for  him  to  buy  gold  for 
exportation,  and  the  hopes  of  the  working  classes  are  immedi- 
atelv  dashed  to  the  ground  under  the  double  eff -ct  of  lessened 
demand  for  their  labor  and  of  tlie  paralysis  introduced  into 
j the  money  market  through  the  actual  or  threatened  export  of 

I gold.  The  existence  of  the  silver  coin,  Avith  its  paying  power, 

and  the  product  of  silver,  Avith  the  lawful  right  to  coin  and 
circulate  it  as  money,  as  you  Avill  perceive,  lessens  this  danger 
at  least  fifty  per  cent.,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  increase 
our  stock  of  specie,  ond  provide  for  any  disaster  thac  may 
overtake  us,  to  stop  our  productions  , and  drain  our  specie. 

The  limited  supply  of  gold  and  silver  in  tlie  past  has  been 
; the  primary  cause  of  many  of  the  regularly  recurring  panics 

in  this  and  other  countries.  (Examine  for  yourself  some  time 
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into  the  causes  of  the  disastrous  panics  of  1S09,  1814,  1819, 
1825,  1835,  1837.  1839,  1841,  1857,  1861  and  1873.)  It  has  kept 
our  people  in  dread  of  themselv^es  and  of  the  AA'orld.  To  de- 
troy silvnr  coining  AA'ill  make  gold  and  confidence  synonims, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  will  make  the  exportation  of  gold 
the  exportation  of  confidence.  Speaking  for  myself  in  this 
connection,  I will  add  that  I am  in  favor  of  having  such  silver 
currency  as  is  not  an  exportable  commodity  the  basis  of  our 
credit  in  internal  commerce.  I do  not  belieA  e that  the  ability 
of  our  people  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  should  be  made 
to  depend  upon  the  possession  in  this  country  of  the 
scarcest  article  in  the  world,  for  the  possession  of  Avhich 
article  all  nations  are  constantly  contriving  and  struggling. 
To  place  ourselves  upon  an  exclusively  gold  basis  will  be, 
it  seems  to  me,  recklessly  building  on  a shifting  sand  founda- 
tion, upon  which  there  can  be  no  continuance  of  prosperity. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  mitions  debase  their  smaller  coins 
is  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  exportation,  and  at  the  same  time 
prev'eiit  hoarding. 

M.  You  hav^e  certainly  overAvhelmed  me  with  your  state- 
ments of  facts  and  figures,  and  unless  you  have  been  hoaxing 
me,  my  signature  to  this  petition  does  not  evince  much  intelli- 
gence. 

L.  There  it  is ! The  facts  and  figures  I have  stated  are 
mostly  from  otiicial  statements  and  are  within  easy  reach  of 
any  person  who  examines  the  subject.  They  are  being  used 
in  the  debates  now  going  on  in  Congress,  and  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  every  student  of  the  question.  Your  Senator  hears 
statements  of  these  facts,  figures  and  arguments  in  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  and  doubtless  reads  them  reported  in 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  Legislature,  so  it  must  be 
presumed  that  he  appreciates  and  understands  them,  and  such 
being  the  fact,  to  obey  your  petitioned  request  Avill  be  to  place 
himself  at  a very  great  discount  unless  he  can  find  more 
cogent  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Act  than  you  have 
stated. 

M.  Why  is  it  that  these  dollars  cannot  be  gotten  into  cir- 
culation ? And  Avhy  do  they  continue  piled  up  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Treasuiw  ? I have  seen  this  stated  as  a reason  for 
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stopping  their  coinage,  it  being  esteemed  useless  extravagMiice 
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to  expeiul  8’2,000,000  per  month  to  coin  money  that  will  not 
circulate. 

L.  I am  glad  that  you  have  asked  that  question.  One  half 
of  the  people  of  this  conntry  have  been  led  to  believe,  by 
otficial  reports  emanating  from  the  Treasury  Department,  that 
all  the  available  space  in  our  mints,  our  sub-treasuries  and  in 
the  Treasury  building  in  ^Washington  is  tilled  with  useless  sil- 
ver dollars  which  cannot  be  gotten  into  circulation,  and  that 
to  coin  more  of  them  is  idle  extravagance,  and  these  reports 
give  that  as  a reason  for  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  silver 
and  relying  upon  gold  alone.  They  fail  to  state  the  whole 
truth,  for  the  officials  of  that  department  know  as  well  as  any- 
l)ody  that  there  are  in  actiial  circulation  among  the  people  at 
least  ten  dollars  of  silver  coin  to  one  dollar  of  u'old  coin,  and 
that  three-fourths  of  the  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  are  re- 
presented by  silver  certificates  in  active  circulation  among 
the  people,  maintaining  the  prices  of  property,  the  wages  of 
labor,  and  doing  good  service  as  ready  instrumentalities  in 
the  business  and  commerce  of  the  countrv,  and  that  the  silver 
dollars  in  the  Treasury,  to  the  amount  of  silver  certificates 
issxied,  must  be  kept  there  according  to  law  for  their  redemp- 
tion. The  Official  lieport  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shows 
on  July  1,  1885,  the  total  coinage  of  silver  dollars  to  have 
lieen  .5203,884,381,  and  that  of  this  amount  838,471,269  was 
in  the  banks  and  in  general  circulation  among  the  people  in 
actual  coin,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  .51(35,413,112,  and  against 
tliis  amount  in  the  Treasury  that  there  were  outstanding 
5140  323,140  of  silver  certificates,  which  certificates,  as  }'ou 
know,  are  redeemable  on  demand  with  silver  dollars,  and  tliat 
the  silver  must  be  kept  in  tlie  Treasury  to  reeleem  them.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  date  named  538,370,700  of  these  silver  cer- 
tificates were  in  the  Treasury,  having  been  paid  there  in  the 
regular  coxirse  of  bxisiuess,  but  were  there  to  be  paid  out  as 
other  moneys  are  paid  out. 

These  figures  show  that  of  all  the  silver  dollars  coined  all 
have  gone  into  circulation,  either  in  the  actual  coin  or  in  sil- 
ver certificates,  which  represent  them,  except  525,089,972. 

i\I.  Why  is  that  amoxint  not  in  circulation  ? 

L.  The  answer  will  be  found  by  reading  from  page  14  of  the 
Treasurer’s  Report,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  He  says  : 
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“ The  issue  of  silver  certificates,  by  Treasury  officers  in  the 
“ South  and  West,  for  gold  coin  deposited  with  the  Assistant 
“ Treasurer  in  New  York,  under  departmental  circular  of 
“ September  18, 1880,  was  discontinued  in  January  last  (1885). 

“ The  amount  which  had  been  issued  in  this  manner  to  the 
“ date  named  was  $80,730,500.” 

Thus,  you  will  perceive,  the  gold  coin  was  paid  over  the 
Sub-Treasury  counter,  dollar  for  dollar,  for  these  silver  cer- 
tificates, which  are  redeemable  only  in  silver  dollars,  and  yet, 
according  to  the  Reports  of  the  Treasury  Department,  these 
silver  dollars  cumber  the  Treasxiry  vaults  and  cannot  be  got- 
ten into  circulation.  If  the  practice  of  allowing  the  South 
and  West  to  give  gold  coin  in  exchange  for  silver  certifi- 
cates had  not  been  discontinued  more  than  a year  ago,  the 
ratio  at  which  these  exchanges  had  been  made  up  to  that  time 
would  have  put  in  circulation  among  the  people  silver  certifi- 
cates covering  a larger  amount  of  silver  dollars  than  are  now 
in  the  Treasury,  unrepresented  by  outstanding  silver  certifi- 
cates. 

M.  Mr.  White,  whom  I have  already  quoted,  says  : 

“ The  destination  of  all  these  silver  dollars,  when  paid  out, 
“ would  be  to  the  various  custom-houses  and  tax-offices  of 
“ the  country  where  the  Government  receives  them  at  1(X) 
“ cents  each,  thus  virtually  redeeming  them  in  gold.  In  three 
“ months  they  would  all  be  back  in  the  Treasury.” 

L.  The  alleged  Review  of  Senator  Beck’s  Speech  is  an 
attempt  at  smart  writing — in  the  legal  profession  it  is  called 
pettifogging.  In  the  paragraph  you  quote  the  fact  is  ignored 
that  the  Government  would  have  been  paid  for  those  dollars 
wdien  they  were  paid  out,  and  that  when  they  came  back  to  tlie 
Treasury,  as  customs  duties  and  taxes,  they  would  still  be  so 
much  money  on  hand  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  wdiicli 
could  again  be  disbursed  as  other  moneys  are  used  and  dis- 
bursed. It  also  ignores  the  fact  that  the  duties  and  taxes 
would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  in  circulation,  and 
that  if  silver  dollars  were  exclusively  used  in  this  manner, 
other  circulating  moneys  would  remain  in  general  circulation. 
Besides,  does  Mr.  White  consider  that  money  is  not  circula- 
ting when  it  is  paying  taxes  and  duties  to  the  Goveimment  ? 
Is  not  this  one  of  the  uses  of  money  ? 
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]M.  Let  me  read  to  you  a paragraph  prominently  repeated 
every  day  for  months  in  the  editorial  columns  of  one  of  the 
principal  New  York  daily  papers  : 

“ The  continuance  of  the  coinage  of  the  Bland  dollars,  worth 
“ 79.25  cents,  means  gold  above  par,  and  consequent  loss  to 
“ all  persons  receiving  salaries  and  to  working  men,  who  Avill 
“be  paid,  not  in  gold,  but  in  a twenty  per  cent,  depreciated 
“ currency.” 

L.  I Avill  answer  it  in  words  recently  used  in  the  debate  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  you  must  know  that  much  of 
Avhat  I have  already  said  has  been  gathered  from  the  current 
debates  at  Washington. 

“ The  rapacity  of  avarice  is  so  repugnant  to  the  more  gener- 
“ ous  instincts  of  men,  that  it  always  seeks  to  disguise  its 
“ ugliness  by  assuming  the  garb  of  some  fair  virtue.  A happy 
“ compensation  this  is  too,  for  it  confesses  thereby  that  there 
“ are  virtues  left  upon  earth,  and  that  men  love  them.  In  this 
“ case  the  bond-holder  and  the  capitalist  coA^er  their  ap- 
“ proaches  to  degrade  the  one-half  of  our  currency  and  secure 
“ the  payment  of  their  claims  in  the  remaining  half,  of  greatly 
“ enhanced  value,  not  only  in  the  name  of  honesty,  but  also 
“in  tender  consideration  of  the  Lord’s  poor.” — (Senator 
Yance.) 

Examine  the  argument  by  Avhich  it  is  proposed  to  benefit 
the  Avorking  man  by  degrading  sih’er,  and  then  see  how  scant 
is  the  philanthrophy  left  in  the  proposition.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  recent  report,  says  : 

“ Silver,  in  fractional  coins,  is  the  most  convenient,  desirable 
“ metal  for  use  in  the  payment  of  petty  sums.  These  are  the 
“ bulk  of  human  transactions  Avhere  money  passes.  Who  does 
“ not  deem  it  indispensable  ? Silver  cannot  profitably  be  dis- 
“ carded  from  large  use  by  any  civilized  nation  in  the  Avorld, 
“ even  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  coiintries,  it 
“ is  used  only  for  fractional  coins  made  legal  tenders  for 
“ small  sums,  and  gold  alone  is  cut  into  coins  of  unlimited 
“ legal-tender.” 

It  is  thereby  admitted  that  the  daily  wages  of  labor  and  the 
daily  spendings  of  those  wages  for  subsistence  constitute  “ the 
“ bulk  of  human  transactions  where  money  passe, s,”  and  that 
these  transactions  are  discharged  with  silver,  the  fractional 
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coins  and  the  dollar  ; and  it  is  justly  assumed  that  the  use  of 
sih^er  in  fractional  coin  will  be  continued  for  this  purpose 
even  after  ceasing  to  coin  the  dollar  and  adopting  the  gold 
standard.  Such  is  notoriously  the  practice  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  all  gold  standard  countries.  The  present 
standard  silver  dollar  contains  412. | grains  of  standard  silver, 
while  two  half-dollars,  or  four  quarters,  or  ten  dimes  contain 
only  385  grains.  Now,  it  is  proposed  to  remoA^e  the  dollar, 
containing  27.j  grains  more  of  standard  metal,  and  pay  wages 
“ the  bulk  of  human  transactions  where  money  passes  ” — Avith 
the  inferior  fractional  coin,  as  is  done  in  Europe.  Where  can 
you  extract  comfort  for  the  workingman  out  of  that  proposi- 
tion ? Does  it  not  appear  that  if  it  is  true  that  the  working- 
man  is  being  robbed  by  the  silA^er  dollar,  the  scheme  to  secuie 
payments  in  gold  to  the  bond-holder  by  banishing  the  silver 
dollar  will  leave  labor  and  Avages  to  be  paid  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  debased  of  all.  The  laborer  will  be  forced  to  take  the 
fractional  coin  because  it  will  be  left  a legal  tender  for  sums 
large  enough  to  more  than  coA’er  his  daily  wages. 

The  laboring  men  of  this  country  wTll  not  be  deceh'ed  by 
any  such  shams  hoAvever  often  or  continuously  printed.  The 
Unions  seem  instinctively  to  know  enemies  from  friends,  and 
their  organized  utterances  show  that  they  understand  the  tiutli 
of  the  fight  noAv  waging  against  silver  coinage.  The  Avar  on  the 
silver  dollar  is  in  the  interest  of  those  Avho  speculate  in  money 
itself,  and  who  liA'e  by  agiotage  and  not  in  the  inteiest  of 
those  AA'^ho  labor  to  earn  money  with  which  to  buy  biead. 

M.  Why  did  Germany  demonetize  silver  ? 

L.  For  the  same  reason  that  in  1857  she  demonetized  gold. 
The  creditor  class,  which  dominates  and  controls  Germany 
and  other  European  states,  dictated  the  demonetization  of 
gold  in  1857  because  it  Avas  belieA^ed  that  the  gold  discoveries 
Fn  Eussia,  California  and  Australia  would  further  augment 
the  value  of  silver  and  lower  the  value  of  gold,  and  they  de- 
sired the  payment  of  their  claims  in  the  dearer  mone}",  and  in 
1872  it  Avas  believed  that  the  discoveries  of  silver  in  this 
country  Avould  depress  silver  values  and  augment  gold  values. 
If  gold  and  silver  were  to  be  discoA-ered  in  great  abundance 
this  same  class  Avould  strEe  to  be  paid  in  platinum,  and  find 
an\’  number  of  newspapers  and  professional  political  econom- 
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ists  ready  to  supjoort  tlieir  claim  on  tlie  plea  that  it  was  the 
only  honest  (?)  money. 

M.  How  are  the  banks,  capitalists  and  dealers  in  money 
and  securities  interested  in  the  repeal  of  this  law,  and  how 
will  they  be  benefitted  by  its  repeal  ? 

L.  It  is  estimated,  that  the  total  metallic  circulation  of  the 
world  amounts  to  $7,000,000,000,  of  which  about  $3,750,000,000 
are  gold  and  about  $3,250,000,000  are  silver,  hence  the  holders 
of  gold  and  securities  desire  to  demonetize  silver  and  elimin- 
ate it  from  circulation  as  a currency  capable  of  making  large 
sum  payments.  In  tliis  country  a “ corner”  has  been  secured 
on  gold  and  the  law  in  question  stands  in  the  way  of  the  spec- 
ulators who  hold  the  “ corner.”  The  National  Banks  alone 
hold  very  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  gold  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  reports  of 
the  National  Banks,  and  from  the  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Mints  on  the  1st  October,  1885  : 

The  amount  of  gold  in  the  United  States  on  the  above  date 
was  $542,000,000,  of  which  the  National  Banks  hold  as  fol- 


lows : 

In  gold  coin $65,191,362 

In  gold  certificates 72,986,340 

In  legal  tenders,  which  are  redeemed  in  gold 69,738,759 

In  gold  clearing-house  certificates 23,614,000 

In  U.  S.  certificates,  equivalent  to  gold 18,800,000 

Total $250,130,471 


The  amount  of  indebtedness  due  by  individuals  to  the 
National  Banks  on  the  1st  October,  1885,  was  $1,301,155,173. 
The  banks  held  also  in  bonds  $250,000,000.  Of  $278,000,000 
in  silver  in  the  United  States  on  October  1, 1885,  the  National 
Banks  held  only  $11,490,023,  leaving  .in  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  the  Government,  $266,519,577. 

You  will  now  see  why  they  are  interested  in  securing  the 
destruction  of  silver  money.  To  destroy  silver  as  proposed, 
to  strike  away  its  legal-tender,  debt-paying  powei',  would  in- 
volve a contraction  of  the  currency  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent., 
and  the  gold  and  gold-bearing  obligations  would  be  enhanced 
in  value  to  an  incalculable  amount.  The  purchasing  power  of 
gold  would  be  largely  increased.  The  value  of  all  articles  of 
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commerce  is  represented  by  the  currency,  and  that  value  must 
fall  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency. If  this  Avere  not  so  the  gold  currency,  being  but  one- 
half  of  the  gold  and  silver,  could  not  possibly  do  the  work 
which  the  two  metals  had  previously  performed.  Thus,  to 
settle  a debt  of  $100  it  would  be  necessary  to  sell  merchandize 
Avhich,  under  the  double  currency,  had  been  valued  at  $200. 
In  other  words,  to  pay  the  same  tax,  the  same  rent,  you  must 
work  twice  as  long  or  produce  double  quantity  or  pay  twice 
as  much  of  your  goods.  The  creditor  would  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  debtor. 

One  advantage  which  the  holders  of  bonds  foresee  is  that 
there  would  be  an  advance  in  the  premium  on  the  bonds 
as  there  was  in  1869,  when  they  were  made  payable  in  coin, 
and  again  in  1874,  when  silver  was  demonetized  and  they  were 
left  payable  in  gold.  To  bring  about  all  of  this  they  are 
willing  to  plunge  the  industrious,  enterprising  workers  and 
producers  of  this  country  into  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  that 
Avill  surely  be  attendant  upon  this  enormous  contraction  of 
the  currency. 

M.  But  to  repeal  the  Bland  Act  is  not,  I am  told,  to  de- 
monetize silver,  the  dollars  already  coined  are  not  to  be 
destroyed. 

L.  To  repeal  that  law  Avill  be  to  take  away  the  right  to  coin 
more  silver  dollars  and  to  strike  off  the  legal-tender,  debt- 
paying power  of  those  already  coined,  leaving  the  option  of 
acceptance  with  the  creditor. 

By  Act  of  February,  1873,  coinage  of  standard  siUer  dol- 
lars was  stopped  ; by  Act  of  June,  20,  1874,  the  legal-tender 
])ower  of  silver  was  limited  to  sums  not  exceeding  $5.  The 
Bland  Act,  February  28,  1878,  restored  the  full  legal-tender 
quality  to  the  standard  siUer  dollar.  The  Act  of  June  9, 
1879,  made  fractional  silver  coin  a legal  tender  in  sums  not 
exceeding  $10. 

With  such  determined  policy  against  the  silver  dollar  sanc- 
tioned by  a law  repealing  the  Act  of  1878,  those  already  coined 
would  fall  into  depreciation  and  would  be  at  a discount  on 
every  counter  in  this  country.  There  would  then  be  some 
significance  in  the  daily  statements  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
value  of  the  silver  dollar,  which  statements  are  now  both  sillv 
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and  misleading  ; tlien  tlie  difference  in  value  would  be  estim- 
ated and  realized  in  every  daily  transaction  in  this  country, 
and  tlie  loss  sustained  by  the  people  who  hold  silver  dollars 

and  not  by  the  banks,  for  they  hold  but  little  silver  and  one- 
half  the  gold. 

The  control  of  the  volume  of  the  currency  would  pass 
wholly  into  tlie  hands  of  the  National  Banks.  It  has  been 
the  Bland  Act  that  saved  the  country  from  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  a heavy  contraction  of  the  currency  by  these 
same  banks.  The  coinage  of  $2,000,000  per  month,  the  ability 
of  the  people  requiring  the  circulation  to  obtain  silver  certifi- 
cates, these,  if  shut  off,  would  leave  every  species  of  property, 
every  industry^  all  labor  and  other  values  at  the  mercy  of  the 
class  who  thrive  upon  the  downfall  of  others  by  making  money 
scarce. 

The  National  Bank  circulation,  according  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler’s Report,  has  decreased  within  the  last  three  years  $48,- 
000,114,  and  is  steadily  decreasing ; but  he  says,  at  page  18 
of  his  report : 

“ While  the  bank  note  circulation  of  this  country  is  steadily 
“ decreasing,  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  the  total  circu- 
“ lating  medium  in  the  United  States,  the  reduction  in  the 
“ National  Bank  currency  outstanding  having  been  more  than 
“ met  by  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollars  and  the 
“ issuance  of  certificates  thereon.” 

The  consummation  for  which  these  National  Banks  have 
long  struggled  is  a monopoly  of  the  paper  circulation,  with 
no  silver  dollars,  no  Government  legal  tenders  to  check  or 
interfere  with  that  control,  so  that  they  may  expand  or  con- 
tract the  volume  of  the  currency  at  will,  and  to  further  their 
own  schemes  for  profit,  regardless  of  the  public  weal ; and 
need  I say  to  you,  in  concluding,  that  this  means  absolute 
dominion  over  the  people,  their  property  and  values  ? 
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